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DISRUPTION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 



BY EDWARD LISSNBR. 



The break-up of the Republican Party in the Middle West is 
no mere figure of speech. It presents in a few words the actual 
condition of that organization in that section of our country: it 
suggests, to those who would delve deeper into the matter, the 
problem of what the end will be. Whether it means a new third 
party or a merger of one of the discordant elements with the 
Democrats is not a relevant matter of discussion here. The 
purport of this paper is simply to point out things as they are. 

There is a disposition on the part of some Eepublicans, keenly 
alive to the present division in their ranks throughout the Mid- 
dle West, to deny that things are as bad as on the surface they 
appear to be. The denial is influenced by the traditional unity 
of their party, the ability of Republicans of all shades to bury 
their individual differences and get together at the proper time. 
They are quite confident that the present quarrels inside of the 
party are merely of the present and that, when the conditions 
responsible for them cease, harmony will reign again. 

This view, however, is too optimistic. The progressives and 
conservatives are too far apart, not alone upon personalities, but 
on the vital questions of the hour, many of which are not apt to 
be settled for years to come; and so long as these remain issues, 
they must command the attention of the country. To show 
how the breach is continuing to widen between the factions on 
fundamental principle, it is but necessary to recall that Governor 
Cummins, of Iowa, a few months ago, at the inception of his 
campaign for a renomination for that office, declared himself in 
favor of an income tax; and that last May, Irvine L. Lenroot, 
Speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly, a lieutenant of Senator La 
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Follette, and a candidate for the Republican nomination for 
Governor, made a similar declaration. The general idea is that 
the progressive faction in both States is favorable to the tax. 
In 1905, the Wisconsin Legislature, under the lead of the pro- 
gressive forces, passed a constitutional amendment providing for 
one. If it passes the next Legislature, the State will have an in- 
come tax that is the creation of Republican leadership. Thus 
has one Republican faction become reconciled to the National 
Democratic Platforms of 1896 and 1900, for which William J. 
Bryan and his friends are responsible ! Upon what theory, there- 
fore, the conservative and progressive Republicans can be con- 
ceived as standing together upon a common platform on the issues 
of the hour, honestly presented in the planks without jugglery 
of words, it is hard to imagine. Either one or the other must be 
Republican in name only. 

That the party is not big enough for both to remain in its 
councils, as guiding spirits, is manifest from the bitter contests 
for control which have been going on for some time. In Iowa, 
the struggle has lasted five years, since Albert B. Cummins be- 
came a dominating figure. During the campaign of 1901, the 
conservative or stand-pat faction repudiated the famous plank 
for tariff revision, on the ground that it was an admission that 
the protective tariff sheltered trusts. In Wisconsin, the fight 
has been going on for ten years. It has entered into the district- 
school meetings, prayer-meetings and agricultural societies; it 
has estranged personal friendships, and it has been in evidence 
with Republicans in every walk of life. The money that was ex- 
pended to defeat La Follette and his wing would, his admirers 
claim, construct a railroad from California to Maine. A similar 
situation exists in Minnesota; and it was only because of it that 
John A. Johnson, a Democrat, was elected Governor the very 
year in which Theodore Roosevelt carried the State by 161,000 
plurality. For two years, a similar contest has been going on 
in South Dakota, one that remains far from finished, despite the 
recent victory of the radicals over the machine controlled by 
United States Senator Kittredge. 

The responsibility for the present situation rests with the 
corporations, especially the railroads. The situation is due to 
their desire to dominate the party machinery and dictate the 
choice of the Conventions; this the radical or progressive wing 
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charges, and in all probability it is true. That public-service cor- 
porations should make such an attempt is quite natural, in view 
of present conditions. For, being amenable in many respects 
to the lawmakers of various States, it is but logical, from their 
point of view, that they should try to control the lawmakers. 
If, therefore, President Eoosevelt is anxious to restore peace in- 
side of his party in the Middle West, the very first step he must 
take in that direction is to place the railroads out of politics. 
As long as present conditions continue, they must of necessity 
interfere with both parties, and that such interference is being 
resented goes without saying. In his address to the public, on 
entering the field for the Republican nomination for Governor 
for the third time, Governor Cummins asked : " Who shall be 
master ? The corporations that are to be regulated, or the people 
in whose name the regulation is imposed? While giving to the 
corporations the most complete protection in the prosecution of 
their legitimate enterprise, we must expel them from politics." 
The bitter contest in Iowa is probably as much due to the ef- 
forts of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy road to control the 
Republican organization, as to any other cause. A similar 
situation exists in Minnesota, where the Great Northern has 
sought to interfere with the party, and for that reason the Demo- 
crats, as has been already stated, elected their Governor the very 
year Roosevelt carried the State by a rousing plurality. Wis- 
consin has the same story to tell. The record of the progressive 
wing under La Follette is nothing but a recital of contests against 
the influence of railroads. In Nebraska and South Dakota, con- 
ditions are similar. 

It is now in order to consider the principles upon which the 
Republican Party has split in the Middle West, and it will be seen 
that the factions are as far apart on many present-day issues as 
though they were not of the same party. 

As it is apparent that the tariff will be an issue of great im- 
port in the Congressional campaign and that the next Presidency 
may likewise depend upon it, attention is directed to that subject, 
first, so far as it is possible to ascertain the attitude of Re- 
publicans in the Middle West to it. The limitation is due to 
the fact that, with the exception of Iowa and Wisconsin, Repub- 
lican State Conventions have avoided touching on the tariff ex- 
cept in the way of affirming the National Platform. Members of 
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Congress, in both the Upper and Lower Houses, have also in 
numerous cases avoided any definite expression of opinion regard- 
ing it, beyond affirming their allegiance to the principles embodied 
in a protective tariff. For the subject is a very ticklish one for 
party leaders to commit themselves upon, and hence they are re- 
luctant to do so except under the spur of necessity. 

The progressives of Iowa, under the leadership of Governor 
Cummins, while believing in protection, favor "any modifica- 
tion of the tariff schedules that may be required to prevent their 
affording shelter to monopolies." This was the wording of the 
famous plank of 1901. It was the work of George E. Eoberts, 
Director of the Mint, Chairman of the Committee on Kesolutions, 
who said that the plank had the approval of President McKinley. 
While the language was modified in a subsequent plank, the 
plank of 1901 actually remains the view of the progressive wing, 
one that Secretary Shaw and other stand-patters have vigorously 
combated. Two of the schedules for which revision is asked by 
the Cummins wing are lumber and iron and steel. More reci- 
procity treaties are also demanded, the conduct of the stand-pat 
protectionists in defeating the proposed treaty with Prance be- 
ing specially denounced. The present delegation from Iowa to 
the Lower House stands six to five in favor of revision. Senators 
Allison and Dolliver also favor revision, only they differ as to 
the manner of effecting it. The Eepublicans of Wisconsin at 
their Convention in 1904, which Senator La Pollette dominated, 
had a tariff plank favoring "a readjustment of the tariff 
schedules in all cases where protection is employed for the benefit 
of capital, and only to the injury of the consumer and working- 
man." In a speech delivered last May before the Lincoln Club 
of Milwaukee, W. D. Connor, Chairman of the State Committee 
and a supporter of La Pollette, said "that wherever the tariff 
law is so framed as to give special interests undue advantage, no 
time should be lost in revising the law." The progressive faction 
is for revision, while the conservatives favor a stand-pat policy. 
Senator Spooner is opposed to a change, while Eepresentatives 
Esch and Cooper favor it, as does Joseph Babcock, though only 
to a limited extent. The Eepublicans of Minnesota have had it 
out with each other in a mild way about the tariff. The stand- 
patters prevailed in the farming districts, largely through the 
farmers' fear of free wheat. That was the cry sent up by those 
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opposed to a change. The revisionists, on the other hand, are 
powerful in the cities and manufacturing centres. The Repub- 
lican Convention of 1905, in order to avoid a split, declared 
strongly for reciprocity and mildly for revision. In Nebraska and 
South Dakota, the lines have not yet been drawn clearly enough 
on the subject to render any comment possible at the present time. 

The regulation of railroads was a greater cause of contention 
between the progressives and conservatives than the tariff, despite 
the apparent unanimity of sentiment favorable to it at the pres- 
ent day. Among the progressives, the charge is made that the 
reason why the conservatives have not openly opposed rate regula- 
tion is that they are aware of the great public demand for it and 
fear the result of any opposition. For a long time, the prin- 
ciples of the progressives revolved around three Rs — Reasonable 
Freight Regulation, Reciprocity and Revision. It is but neces- 
sary to point to Wisconsin to illustrate the attitude of the con- 
servatives on the railroad rate legislation. The Legislature, at 
its last session, enacted a law creating a Railroad Commission, 
to be appointed by the Governor, with power to fix rates that 
companies may charge for the transportation of persons and 
property in the State. It is distinctly a La Follette measure. 
This was attempted at the session of 1901, but the bill was de- 
feated in the Assembly by thirty-seven stalwart or conservative 
Republican, and eighteen Democratic, votes. It was introduced 
again in 1903, with the same result, twenty-five conservative 
Republicans uniting with twenty-three Democrats in defeating 
it. Was it not fourteen years ago, or thereabouts, that the desire 
of the People's Party, and four years later that of the Democratic 
Party, for Government supervision of railroads and an income 
tax, was considered by the Republicans to be conclusive proof 
that neither organization was safe or sane ? 

Much bitterness has characterized the issue between the two 
Republican factions on the subject of direct nominations in place 
of nominations by delegates chosen at the primaries. The progress- 
ives early took the lead in favor of this method, urging that the 
party voters should nominate the candidates, just as is being done 
in several States of the South. They believed that the local and 
State Conventions did not represent, except in isolated instances, 
the will of the people, and that in many cases the corrupt in- 
terests dominated. As illustrating the last proposition, the charge 
vol. clxxxiii. — no. 598. 24 
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is made that, at the State Convention held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in 1904, several men who were sent as progressive delegates opposed 
Governor La Follette, personally and by proxy, for renomination, 
and that money was the moving cause of their conversion. The 
conservative wing, made up of many old-time leaders, has stood 
in opposition to primary reform, so far as direct nominations 
are concerned. This year, there is a bitter fight in Iowa on 
the subject. During the last session of the Legislature, the 
Governor caused a measure providing for direct nominations 
to be introduced. The conservatives opposed it. Secretary 
Shaw wrote a long public letter in opposition. The bill 
passed the Lower House, but was defeated in the Senate by 
the aid of Democratic votes. It is now an issue in Iowa. If 
the followers of Governor Cummins secure a sufficient majority 
in both Houses, the primary election bill will be pressed again. 
Wisconsin has a primary law, but it is not satisfactory as yet to 
the progressives. They were obliged to accept it or get none at 
all. If they control tiie next Legislature, the measure will un- 
doubtedly be amended. Under the present measure, a plurality 
vote is sufficient to nominate. The system is bad, as it enables a 
weak man to win if two or three strong men, representing a 
majority in the party, fight over the post. During the last 
Legislature the progressives sought to change the system by re- 
quiring a majority vote to nominate. The voter was to have 
his privilege of recording a first and a second choice, marking 
one opposite the former and two opposite the latter. The candi- 
date with a majority was to be nominated. If none had a ma- 
jority, the candidate having the lowest number of first-choice 
votes was to be dropped, and the second-choice votes upon those 
ballots were to be added to the first-choice votes of other candi- 
dates. The candidate then with a majority of first and such second- 
choice votes was to be nominated. If then no candidate had a ma- 
jority, however, the next candidate having the lowest number of 
first-choice votes was to be dropped, and his second-choice votes 
were to be distributed as before among the remaining candidates, 
and so on until one man had the majority. This amendment was 
defeated, but it will be pressed again for passage before the next 
Legislature. There is a bitter fight being waged over the sub- 
ject in South Dakota, where the progressive wing seeks to 
establish the direct primaries. The State has the Initiative 
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and Eeferendum. A petition was presented by the progressives 
to the last Legislature, asking that the question of a State-wide 
primary be submitted to the voters at the next general election. 
The House acted favorably upon it, but the Senate on technical 
grounds declined to act, and thereby blocked the submission. As 
a result, the direct primary is a State issue this year. Nebraska 
has only started to fight for direct primaries. The last Bepub- 
lican State Convention, which the progressives dominated, had a 
plank in the platform favorable to it, but the controversy has not 
yet reached its acute stage there. 

As an adjunct to the demand for direct nominations, the pro- 
gressive forces are also fighting for legislation prohibiting rail- 
roads from giving free transportation. Their contention is, that 
this is one of the methods which help these public-service cor- 
porations to become masters of the political machines. Legisla- 
tion on the subject was attempted in Iowa at the last session of 
the Legislature. The roads opposed it. Governor Cummins, 
in his statement made when he entered the field for a third time, 
asked why the railroads did not welcome a measure compelling 
all who rode on them to pay. The last Eepublican platform in 
Nebraska also declared against free transportation. Three years 
ago, the roads refused to give special rates to the State Convention 
at Lincoln, though they were not unwilling in most cases to issue 
free transportation. Most of the delegates thereupon paid full 
fare, in some cases as high as twenty-five dollars, rather than 
be dominated by the public-service corporation. The issue is the 
same throughout the Middle West. 

Edward Lissnbe. 



